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SENTENCE OUTLINES FOR EXPOSITION 



CLARISSA RINAKER 
University of Illinois, Urbana 



That part of the art of composition which is directly teachable is 
so small in comparison with that which is acquired only by arduous 
practice and tardy inspiration that I believe teachers of rhetoric 
will welcome a practical suggestion if it adds to the students' power 
of expression and is not merely an exercise to be performed for its 
own sake. That the making of the sort of outline I am about to 
describe has this merit, I believe my experience shows. I do not 
propose the plan as either novel or original. It has been my 
observation, however, that college teachers and college textbooks 
permit the use of a much less useful sort of outline, and that the 
possibilities of outlining as a means not only of teaching organiza- 
tion — a virtue not too much cultivated — but of developing ana- 
lytical power and the power of clear thinking in general, are by no 
means everywhere fully recognized. 

An examination of more than a score of the best textbooks of 
English composition, including two handbooks and three collec- 
tions of specimens, shows that not only is the subject a great deal 
slighted, but practical suggestions are likely to be vague and 
inadequate. 1 The common " topic " outline, the parts of which are 

' In twenty-odd books of exposition found in the office of a university division 
of rhetoric an average of fewer than five pages is devoted to the subject of outlines. 
Two of the books give only vague directions and no specimens; eleven recommend only 
the "topic" outline; three permit a mixtureof sentences with phrases, etc.; and three 
illustrate the paragraph outline, a series of sentences summarizing successive para- 
graphs. In only four — and three of them books of specimens — is a complete and 
logical sentence outline suggested, and even in these it is recommended merely as a 
method of analysis, its value as a means of organization being hinted but faintly or 
not at all. 

Professor Barrett Wendell's analysis of a Nation editorial, though a paragraph 
outline, partakes of the nature of the better sort of outline when he makes it yield 
a summary of the whole article. There is a specimen outline, with not enough dis- 
crimination between co-ordinate and subordinate points, of one of the specimens in 
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composed of phrases or of a mixture of nouns, phrases, clauses, and 
sentences, however skilfully arranged, is so vague in the analysis of 
specimens and so inadequate as a plan of writing as to be, in the 
hands of the inexperienced, quite useless. Much to be preferred, 
because it alone affords opportunity for developing the character- 
istic advantages of outlining, is the analytical sentence outline. 

This outline is a very simple thing. It is composed of sentences 
throughout. It consists of, first, a sentence stating the thesis of the 
whole composition, then a summary of each main topic in the 
development of that thesis, and sentence summaries of the sub- 
ordinate points in the development of these topics in as much detail 
as the complexity of the subject requires. These sentences are 
arranged in the usual outline form, suitably indented and with 
symbols to indicate their logical relations. The thesis should not 
be numbered. The summaries should not be quotations but original 
condensed statements derived from the study of the whole, and they 
should, of course, not be attempted until the article has been read 
through at least once. The character of the outline is best shown 
by examples. The following outlines of specimens in Canby's 
English Composition and Scott and Zeitlin's College Readings in 
English Prose are offered, because the selections are familiar and 
the outlines fairly illustrative. 

I 

The Ground-Bait 1 

(Izaak Walton) 

By the use of ground-bait you can have very good fishing for three or four 
days at a time. 
I. First prepare the bait and set it about 8 or o in the evening. 
A. Prepare it as follows: 

i. Boil i to if pecks of malt. 

2. Strain it. 

3. Allow it to cool. 



Scott and Zeitlin's College Readings in English Prose. The precis briefly described and 
illustrated in the introduction to the Essays in Exposition collected by Mr. Kurz and 
others is a logical sentence outline of a usable sort. The best example, however, of 
this sort of outline is the splendid "thought analysis" illustrated with full directions in 
Mr. Bowman's introduction to the collection of Essays for College English prepared by 
himself and others. But all of these are offered as models for the analysis of finished 
essays, not for the organization of original compositions. 
1 Canby's English Composition, pp. 20-31. 
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B. Set it as follows: 

i. Form it into a mass with your hands. 

2. Cast it into the stream where you wish to angle. 

C. Set it not earlier than 8 or 9 in the evening. 

II. About 3 or 4 in the morning you may fish at the spot chosen. 

A. Don't go so near the stream that the fish will see you. 

B. Set three rods at intervals at, above, and below the bait. 

C. When your line goes clear away, play your fish carefully. 

D. If there are pike or perch in the stream, they must be caught first. 

1. They will be attracted by the bait but will not eat it. 

2. They may be caught with your bream-hook. 

3. They may be caught with live-set bait. 

E. It is best to fish from 4 until 8. 

1. If the day be cloudy, the fish will bite all day. 

2. Four hours is long enough to fish in the same place. 

3. To fish longer would spoil the evening sport. 

HI. In the afternoon you may fish again for four hours. 

A. Cast in the rest of the ground-bait. 

B. Let the fish gather while you smoke your pipe. 

C. Set your rods as before. 

D. Before you leave, set your bait for the next morning's sport. 

IV. After three or four days' fishing you must entice the fish back to the spot. 

A. They will become wary and refuse to bite. 

B. You must desist for two or three days. 

C. You must entice them back with baited turf. 

1. Take a tuft of short green grass, about the size of a trencher. 

2. Bait it with worms. 

3. Sink it on a trencher at the fishing place. 

4. Let the fish feed without disturbance for two or three days. 

D. You may then withdraw the turf and fish again. 

This specimen was selected because Walton is apparently the 
most artless of writers, and because the chronological arrangement 
is not commonly supposed to have a logical sequence as well. 

II 
Attitudes of Men toward Immortality 1 
(G. L. Dickinson) 
With respect to their attitude toward immortality men may be divided into 
three groups: those who do not think about immortality, those who fear it, 
and those who desire it. 
I. Most people, except in certain crises, do not think about immortality. 
A. They evade the question as troublesome. 
1. Anecdote illustrates this point. 

' Canby's English Composition, pp. 50-53. 
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B. They axe indifferent, even at the point of death. 
1. Professor Osier's experience so indicates. 
II. Many people do not want immortality. 

A. Some people prefer oblivion and repose to continued existence. 

1. Metschnikoff says this attitude would be normal if life were not 

habitually cut off prematurely. 

2. Landor expresses this idea for himself. 

B. Other persons, called pessimists, prefer extinction to further misery. 

1. They regard life as terrible, unjust, and cruel. 

2. They do not desire a life that offers no assurance of improvement. 

C. It is relevant to ask whether there is a kind of life"'after death that they 

would accept. 
III. (Incomplete and illogical) People who desire immortality have various 
reasons for doing so. 
A. Some people merely do not want to die. 

1 . Old people often cling to life in this way. 

2. No reasonable man rightly desires to arrest any period of life, for 

all are essential. 

The enumerative plan is of course the most easily analyzed, as it 
is the most easily planned. From the irregularity in the develop- 
ment of the third topic even the veriest tyro can learn quite as much 
as from the mechanical correctness of the first two topics. 

Ill 
The Formation of Vowels 1 
(E. B. Tylor) 

Vowels are compound musical tones produced by the vibration of the vocal 
chords and modified by the cavity of the mouth. 

I. The vocal chords by vibrating produce the sound. 

A. The vocal chords are situated in the larynx. 

B. They are a pair of vibrating membranes. 

C. They vibrate when air passes through them. 

D. They give out a sound when they vibrate. 
II. The cavity of the mouth modifies the sound. 

A. The cavity of the mouth intensifies the sound. 
1. It acts as a resonator. 

B. The cavity of the mouth modifies the quality of the sound. 

1. Its shape determines the harmonic overtones. 

2. The harmonic overtones determine the quality of sound. 

3. The quality of sound determines the vowel sounded. 

1 Scott and Zeitlin, College Readings, pp. 30-31. 
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The way in which a complex and difficult subject may be devel- 
oped with much interesting illustration yet in brief space is quickly 
seen by comparing this outline with the selection from which it 
was made. The outline might advantageously be extended by 
introducing the illustrations in the proper places. 

Before the student is asked to make an outline he should be 
furnished with two or three specimen outlines of selections which he 
has studied, and their structure and relation to the finished articles 
should be carefully explained. He should then be asked to prepare 
similar outlines of specimens of increasing complexity, and his 
mistakes should be pointed out by comparison with correct outlines, 
which may be put on a blackboard. When he has become reasonably 
skilful in such analyses he can undertake a similar outline for an 
original composition, which should be revised until it is entirely 
satisfactory. Even with considerable practice in analysis this first 
outline will be difficult, but by the time it is finished the student 
will have begun to realize that he is mastering his subject and 
organizing his material in such a way that the writing of the theme 
is going to be remarkably easy. With an outline before him in 
which the development of no important point is left to the chance 
inspiration of the moment of writing, the teacher can point out 
exactly where the student's logic fails and why; and, finally, the 
student can survey the working plan of his composition, complete, 
logical, clear, and recognize with a thrill of satisfaction that it is 
good. A useful class exercise is to test the student's power of analy- 
sis by requiring him to make a short outline, giving only the thesis 
and the chief subordinate points, of a selected article read to the 
class. If he is asked to make similar analyses of public or university 
lectures, although he may sometimes discover a baffling lack of 
organization, he may be led to form the habit and develop the power 
of getting quickly at the essential ideas in spoken discourse, and he 
will soon learn to appreciate the value of careful organization in 
effective composition. 

The student will sometimes have difficulty in finding a place in 
his outline for elaborate introductions. It will usually be found 
either that the introduction is not a part of the logical thought 
structure, when it should be omitted from the outline; or that it is 
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logically the first step, though a subordinate one, in the development 
of the thesis, in which case it will be best represented in the thesis 
by a subordinate clause and in the outline by Topic I. Rarely a 
composition will actually fall into two distinct parts which must be 
outlined separately. Such a structure the student should be 
taught to recognize as lacking in unity, though possibly necessarily 
so, and to avoid in his own writing. If he has a firm grasp on his 
subject by means of a well-stated thesis, he should be able to reduce 
all excrescences to their subordinate places. 

The construction of such outlines as I have described helps to 
develop the student's power of analyzing the compositions of others 
and his power of organizing his own work. Neither result will, 
I think, be so surely attained by the use of topic outlines, for it is 
obvious that the thesis and the main topics of any composition 
must be complete statements, not simply phrases, and that the 
young student who is but just learning to think can by no means 
be trusted to develop a complicated discussion, or even a simple 
one, of which he cannot give an account in complete and logically 
arranged sentences. Nor will the abstract and the paragraph 
outline serve this purpose either, for they do not show, as an 
analytical outline does, the logical relation between the parts. 

And it is the crowning merit of the sentence outline that it 
develops the habit of logical thought. The subject which is so 
presented must have been thought through. Vague ideas and half- 
formed purposes are revealed in their fatal inadequacy and are 
forced to assume definite and usable form when exposed to the 
merciless scrutiny of the mind intent on giving a clear account of 
itself. Arduous and unpleasant as the process is to the student 
who has been borne through his educational career on flowery beds 
of ease and electives, it is valuable and necessary almost in direct 
proportion to its novelty and difficulty. Indeed I am almost 
tempted to say that this rigorous necessity of really mastering one's 
own ideas may be made to supply in a measure that lack of dis- 
cipline which has been the bane of education since the solving of 
knotty problems in Greek translation gave way to softer electives. 

I anticipate three principal objections to this plan: that it is 
laborious, that it is mechanical, and that it is too cumbersome for 
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practical use. To admit the truth of these statements is not to 
destroy the value of the exercise. Nothing is more difficult, unless 
it is telling the truth, than the sustained effort to think clearly. 
The sentence outline, however, is not only the proverbial "stitch 
in time" but it is an exercise like swimming, difficult to acquire, 
yet, once mastered, practiced with ease and pleasure. It may 
indeed be mechanical, but it is not merely so. It is the necessary 
framework which the really skilful writer artfully conceals with 
every grace of which he is capable and with a freedom which comes 
only from the consciousness of sound structure. If the plodding, 
uninspired student builds but a gaunt structure with ill-concealed 
skeleton, he has at least attained something better than the formless 
mass of commonplace that would else have been his accomplish- 
ment. And the erratic, gifted student who flits uncertainly from 
point to point endeavoring to conceal his lack of logic with clever 
writing, may by this means develop a sense of form and due pro- 
portion wherewith to display more effectively the brilliance of his 
wit. Since the chief purpose of making such outlines is to develop 
power, once that ability is gained a writer will seldom find it neces- 
sary to write out a detailed outline for each piece of writing. This 
fact meets the objection that no practical writer could nor does 
make so elaborate a plan for each composition. But it must at 
once be added that he can safely dispense with it only when he has 
acquired such a habit of orderly thought that his ideas tend to fall 
almost of themselves into a sort of plan, or that a rougher outline 
will serve to remind him of the plan he has worked out mentally. 
Probably no writer remarkable for either logical arrangement or 
beauty of form has attained that enviable distinction without 
pretty complete prevision of his whole composition. Certainly 
many an otherwise admirable writer betrays in confused arrange- 
ment or lack of proportion how unwisely he saves the labor of careful 
planning. And I suspect a close relation exists between structure 
and style. It was ever the habit of aspiring man to scorn the base 
degrees by which he did ascend, but it is surely unwise of him, if he 
be a teacher of the art he practices, to fail to point them out to his 
students. Their powers of analysis, of organization, and of logical 
thought can still be best developed by the laborious, the mechanical, 
the despised, but the indispensable method of making outlines. 



